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NEWS AND NOTES 

THE LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION JOINS THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The Association of English Teachers of Louisville met on December 
ii to hear the report of the first meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, given by Miss Elizabeth Graeme Barbour and Miss 
Sally Maury of the English Department of the Girls' High School. The 
Louisville Association heartily indorsed the action of the Council and 
moved that application for collective membership be made promptly. 

With regard to the "Open Letter" of the New York Association, 
they too, deplored the training which produces "examinable minds," 
but believed that an "examination for power" is consonant with the 
present college-entrance requirements. As to the requirements them- 
selves, the distinction between study and reading should be retained; 
study, since the inexperienced teacher needs such guidance, and the 
pupil cannot be supplied with any better literature than the master- 
pieces and certainly should not be offered less than the best; reading, so 
that the list may be elastic enough to suit all tastes. The general 
opinion was that the college-entrance requirements are not the difficulty 
in the present English situation. The difficulty lies in the lack of 
thorough training in the technique of writing, which training cannot be 
satisfactory until the numbers in the classes are greatly reduced. 

Elizabeth Graeme Barbour 

Louisville, Ky. 

THE NEW YORK MEETING 

The meeting of the New York State Association of Teachers of 
English at Albany, November 27-29, was largely attended. On Tuesday 
morning, the president, Miss Ellen Garrigues, of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, read a paper on "Teaching Pupils to 
Think by Means of Their English Work"; Mr. Joseph Loew followed 
with "Teaching English Expression to Pupils of Foreign Parentage." 

On Tuesday afternoon the topic was, "What Should Be the Relative 
Share of the College, the State, and the High School in Determining the 
English Work of the High School?" Professor Franklin T. Baker of 
Teachers College spoke for the college, Avery Skinner of Albany for 
the Regents, and Theodore C. Mitchill of Jamaica, for the high school. 
It has been a grievance to the high schools for seme time that their 
curriculum is fixed by the requirements for entrance to college. They 
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have been seriously handicapped in their efforts to teach English expres- 
sion by the fact that they have had to spend so much time in preparing 
their pupils to pass examinations on the required books that they have 
had little time left to teach the "weightier matters of the law." Mr. 
Mitchill urged the right of high-school people to make their own cur- 
riculum, and called attention to the fact that of the sixteen men who 
prescribe the college-entrance requirements in English, only one is a 
high-school man. He was ably seconded in his remarks by E. R. Clark 
of Rochester, Allan Abbott of Teachers College, and others. Superin- 
tendent D. L. Bardwell spoke in favor of examining for power to use 
English rather than for knowledge of particular books. 

On Wednesday morning, 600 teachers filled the Second Presbyterian 
Church to hear Herbert Bates of Manual Training High School, Brook- 
lyn, Professor George P. Baker of Harvard, and Don D. Seitz of the 
New York World, on the three chief teachers of English outside the 
curriculum — Current Fiction, the Drama, and the Newspaper. Each 
of these speeches was a classic and held the close attention of the 
audience. 

The following officers were elected for 1912; President, Charles E. 
Rhodes, of Buffalo; vice-president, Miss Henrietta Rodman, of New York ; 
secretary, Edwin Fairley, of Jamaica; executive committee, the officers, 
and Miss Ellen E. Garrigues of New York, E. D. Holmes of Albany, 
and E. R. Clark of Rochester. 



The Journal is quite overcome by the compliments which the first 
issue has called forth. It is very grateful, nevertheless, to be appreciated. 
The following expressions are typical: "I congratulate you on the 
readableness and practical character of the first number of the English 
Journal." — Raymond M. Alden. "The first number of the English 
Journal is very much alive. The Journal is going to be a splendid 
thing." — Edwin H. Lewis. "I think you are going to be able to do a 
great service to the English teaching of the country." — George L. 
Towne. "When I came home tonight and found the Journal on my 
desk, I dropped into an easy chair and began to look it over. Tired 
as I was, I didn't lay it aside until I had read every page. It's great! 
Professor Hopkins' article alone is worth the price of a ten years' 

subscription. It's a veritable emancipation proclamation Every 

English teacher who wishes to be put on an equality with his colleagues 
must rally to your support with enthusiasm, for you are rendering us 
all the greatest possible service." — Ernest C. Noyes. "Hurrah for the 
Journal! It's fine. Keep it up." — E. H. Kemper McComb. 



